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the earth turns on its axis, a rock changes only to an infinitesimal 
degree and a flower blooms and dies. 

R. W. Sellars. 
University of Michigan. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment. Frank 
Chapman Sharp. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 236. 
Madison, 1908. Pp. 144. 

The disciplines known as " social psychology " and " the psychology 
of the moral consciousness " can scarcely be said yet to have attained to 
a rigorous scientific method. Their inductive bases seem to consist 
largely in the observations of human nature made by those who write 
upon these topics, together with copious illustrative material culled from 
the newspapers and the literature of ethnography. Neither the observa- 
tions nor the ethnographic evidences are likely to be altogether wrong or 
unimportant; and it is probable, therefore, that most serious writings in 
these departments of inquiry contribute to our understanding of some 
of the real and significant factors in the processes with which they are 
concerned. But, whether a given writer has duly noted all the significant 
factors, and whether he has justly estimated their relative importance 
and correctly apprehended their interworkings, it remains permissible to 
doubt. In the almost entire absence of quantitative methods and of 
objective means of controlling and verifying conclusions, these studies 
continue to depend largely upon the imagination and the felicity in 
observation of individual theorists. They are consequently fields in which 
both incomplete enumeration and excessive generalization arc easy, prob- 
ably not infrequent, and therefore comparatively respectable. A con- 
spicuous and interesting recent example of such exaggeration of a single 
real factor in the social process seems to me to be afforded by Professor 
Sumner's " Folkways." Sharp has evidently felt strongly the desirability 
of introducing a greater use of experimental and statistical methods into 
these sciences ; and he has accordingly employed the method of the 
questionary to test the validity, within the range covered by the in- 
vestigation, of one of the most familiar and most commonly accepted 
generalizations about the ordinary workings of the moral judgment — 
which happens to be precisely the one upon which Sumner's widely-read 
book has laid especial emphasis. In applying such a mode of inquiry in 
a careful and elaborate manner to such a problem Sharp is, I suppose, 
doing the work of a methodological pioneer; and his monograph has in 
that respect an importance not dependent upon the correctness of his 
somewhat revolutionary conclusions. It is, indeed, as a pertinent saying 
of Aristotle's may remind us, not advantageous to attempt to introduce 
into a science a degree of exactitude of which its subject-matter is not 
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properly susceptible; and the maxim indicates a danger to be anticipated 
if similar investigations are multiplied. But the greater danger at 
present lies in another quarter. We ought not to be content with general 
impressions and popular sayings as the basis of a science, if anything 
more objective can really be had. Sharp is by no means forgetful that 
his own procedure is beset with characteristic pitfalls. To the special 
limitations of the method of the questionary he gives explicit recogni- 
tion. If he does not entirely succeed in avoiding all of them, his inquiry 
has been, at all events, conducted with an unusually alert sense for 
probable objections and possible sources of error, and with great ingenuity 
in devising checks and correctives. 

Nearly one hundred undergraduates in the University of Wisconsin, 
and half as many students in the " short course in agriculture " — young 
men from the farms, ordinarily with only a common-school education — 
were asked to give their opinions, and the reasons for their opinions, upon 
five questions in casuistry — some seven hundred answers being thus 
secured. The written answers were in many cases supplemented by oral 
interviews, in which the students were subjected to searching cross- 
examination about their replies and their modes of reaching their con- 
clusions on the questions set. Upon the facts thus elicited concerning 
the character and the grounds of the moral judgments of these two groups 
of young people, Sharp bases the conclusion that the theory that such 
judgments, in " persons still in the naive stage of moral consciousness," 
are " the product of custom and kindred forces," is untenable. These 
Wisconsin students — especially the agricultural students — Sharp believes 
to be fairly representative of that ethical naivete, and to be roughly 
typical of " a large section of the American, and presumably, therefore, 
of European society." And in the cases examined he finds no evidence 
favorable even to the " modified forms of the custom theory," which re- 
gard the pressure of the traditional collective will as at least " one factor 
acting in cooperation with native standards to produce the moral world." 
The prevailing doctrine about the sources and the modus operandi of the 
moral judgment of the natural man. is for Sharp scarcely even a half 
truth. " The difference in kind which many philosophers imagine to 
exist between their own moral judgments and those of common sense is 
non-existent. In essence the process is the same for the learned and the 
unlearned, for the wise man and the fool." 

The argument is, at certain points, somewhat blurred by reason of 
the absence of a satisfactory preliminary statement of the theory at- 
tacked. A chapter is, indeed, devoted to this purpose ; but it seems neither 
adequate nor altogether clear. There are several distinguishable 
(though not always carefully distinguished) contentions about the in- 
fluence of custom upon morality. Some writers on the subject have been 
singularly careless about defining the term " custom," and about observ- 
ing the obvious and fundamental distinction between customary prac- 
tises — the things habitually done under given conditions in a community 
— and customary approbations or reprobations — the things habitually re- 
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garded as obligatory or reprehensible. Certain theorists, without suffi- 
cient warrant, assume the two to be coextensive. Even among primitive 
peoples, as Jhering has remarked, not every Gewohnheit becomes Sitte; 
not every general practise, even though it be ancient, is treated as a 
morally binding rule, though the one doubtless frequently tends to 
develop into the other. The word " custom " in ethical and sociological 
usage ought, preferably, to be used in the latter sense, as meaning " not 
merely a habit of action, but also a judgment upon action " — to employ 
Hobhouse's definition. It is explicitly in this correct sense that Sharp 
uses the word; the theory that practise-custom merely as such generates 
morality he dismisses (p. 10) as an absurdity not worth discussing. But 
it is regrettable that he has not more fully reviewed the possible mean- 
ings and variations of the doctrine that approbation-customs are the 
principal source of the moral judgments of the individual. What he 
puts forward, under the name of " the foreign-pressure theory," as the 
typical form of that doctrine seems to be by no means the usual or the 
most plausible version of it. He supposes the custom theory to maintain 
that " the felt pressure of the wills of the many upon the individual's 
will generates in him the conviction that the action is obligatory." " The 
fact that a mode of conduct is general is taken by him as evidence that 
the majority (or all) wish it to be universal" (p. 10). This seems to me 
to be rather a caricature than an exposition of the theory. When the in- 
fluence of custom is effective upon any mind there is (according to what 
I take to be the natural meaning of the hypothesis in question) seldom, if 
ever, any such conscious setting-off of the will of others (qua mere will) 
against the individual's will. The customary judgment has become 
a part of the individual's own approbational reaction, the folkways are 
for him the only conceivable or admissible ways, when they really control 
his attitudes or acts. He is, albeit unconsciously, in a situation like that 
of the poet : 

Gem war ieh Ueberliefrung los, 

Und ganz original, . . . 

Wenn ieh nicht gar zu wunderlich 

Selbst Ueberliefrung ware. 

The " influence of custom," in the more serious forms of the theory, 
means merely the potency of social suggestion and of imitation so to 
shape inwardly the individual's mind that its approbations and reproba- 
tions mainly conform to the prevailing and traditional ones, and do so 
promptly and spontaneously. 

Fortunately, in spite of a misleading initial formulation, it is really 
upon this version of the custom theory that, in the body of the mono- 
graph, Sharp's main arguments are directed. What his investigation is 
chiefly meant to disprove is the supposition that common sense morality 
is essentially characterized by unreflective immediacy, that the ordinary 
moral judgment can give no reasons for itself, but " has its source in an 
unthinking adherence to general [i. e., unvariable] rules." And the 
positive conclusion to which the author holds that his induction points, 
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is that " man is born with certain desires and approbations, just as he is 
born with certain other emotions, such as fear or curiosity " ; that " these 
are the sources of certain ideals of conduct, and that men, at any rate 
those of the cultural stages represented by the subjects of this investiga- 
tion, judge conduct to be right or wrong according as it is thought to 
conform or not to conform to some one of these ideals." The moral judg- 
ments examined deal with the permissibility of a disregard for contract 
and promise, truth, property, and life, under specified conditions; and in 
these eases, he holds, the students under investigation have normally 
more or less clearly present to their minds utilitarian or eudsemonistic 
grounds for their opinions concerning the Tightness or wrongness of the 
acts in question; that is, they tend to approve, regardless both of the 
customary practises and the conventional code, the conduct which they, 
either through deliberate consideration or vague feeling, believe " will pro- 
duce the greatest attainable happiness for those whom they think of as 
affected by it." For these Wisconsin young persons, Sharp finds, have 
almost always a reason for their approvals or disapprovals fairly ready to 
hand; and whether their answers to the casuistical issues raised be rigor- 
istic or latitudinarian, whether they do or do not conform to the current 
majority-opinion, the reasons are almost always definitely eudsemonistic. 
Upon some details in the method of the investigation criticisms can 
be made which seem to me unquestionably to limit, though they by no 
means destroy, the force of the evidence. 1. It can not be admitted, 
even in the case of our great popular universities, with their huge masses 
of youth of exceedingly limited cultivation, that college students who are 
taking courses in literature, sociology, psychology, and the like, are fair 
samples of the " naive stage " of morality. By a rigorous judge, the evi- 
dence from the one hundred regular undergraduates might not unfairly 
be ruled out of court. 2. The agricultural students are doubtless more 
typical. But even they represent chiefly a modern, Protestant, sermon- 
hearing, newspaper-reading class; and they would be peculiarly unre- 
sponsive to the customs of their tribe if they had not acquired some 
capacity for reflection upon casuistical difficulties, some acquaintance with 
general principles, and a tendency, in doubtful cases, to consider the con- 
sequences of acts. The New Testament alone is a strong influence mak- 
ing for a sort of antinomianism — for the disregard of fixed rules and the 
resort to broad, and therefore relatively flexible, moral criteria; and the 
populistic type of political doctrine is another such influence. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these young men show some tendencies to a 
sort of latitudinarianism upon certain points, and can more or less readily 
correlate their specific moral judgments with general principles of the 
altruistic sort. Sharp's minute and elaborate inquiry was scarcely 
requisite to establish the existence of such tendencies in such a modem 
population ; but it undeniably indicates that they have gone farther than 
most persons would have supposed. It is, certainly, somewhat surprising 
to find that more than half of these farmer boys hold it right for a 
physician to kill a patient incurably ill with a painful disease, who is 
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prepared and eager for death. 3. The number of agricultural students 
reported upon is 50. One could wish the numerical range of the in- 
duction wider, especially since these 50 are secured by a process of 
(apparently unavoidable) elimination from 211 such students before 
whom the questions were put, of which total 93 were unable or unwilling 
to hand in any answers at all. 4. From the written answers of the 50, 
reasons for their opinions were "almost totally absent" (p. 63). The 
reasons were secured only through oral interviews and cross-questioning, 
in which the interlocutor pointed out inconsistencies in the answers of 
the students, suggested reasons which might have underlain the answers, 
and the like. In spite of Sharp's evident effort to make this simply a 
means for getting at the otherwise hidden inwardness of these not 
readily self-expressive minds, the method is not one calculated to con- 
vince the severely skeptical. There were too many artificial factors in 
the situation, and too many possibilities (which not even such scrupulous 
care as that used here could wholly eliminate) for suggestion from 
questioner to student, to make one thoroughly confident that the final 
results of such an interview give a transparent picture of the manner in 
which the mind under investigation would work under the ordinary con- 
ditions in which moral judgments are passed. 5. The casuistical cases 
upon which opinions were called for were all especially difficult cases; 
and they were nearly all of them instances in which obedience to some 
imperative, commonly regarded as binding under ordinary circumstances, 
would lead either to great and useless suffering, or to the violation of 
some other equally binding imperative. Accepting, then, Sharp's statis- 
tical results even as they stand, they prove only that in this class of cases 
a considerable proportion of persons of the social type investigated tend 
to reach their moral judgments by means of some reflection upon the 
consequences of the acts contemplated. These results, however, do not 
at all prove that, in the great mass of cases, where the current moral 
ideas are less palpably at variance among themselves, the source of the 
moral approbations and reprobations of the individual is not to be found 
in " custom." If the questions had concerned such matters as the moral 
admissibility of polygamy, incest, suicide, divorce, profanity, Sabbath- 
breaking, even smoking by women, one suspects the results would have 
shown a good deal more " immediacy " and a good deal less of reasoning 
upon eudsemonistic grounds. On the matter of polygamy, agricultural 
students in Utah would very likely hold different opinions from those 
in Wisconsin. This could hardly be shown to be due to inferior native 
skill in the use of the calculus of values. The well-brought-up Turk, 
regarding polygamy as praiseworthy, would look with horror upon the 
potations of Milwaukee. Has custom nothing to do with these notorious 
and innumerable discrepancies between the codes of different communi- 
ties? In all these cases I doubt not that reasons, of a sort, would be 
forthcoming, if insistently pressed for. In civilized societies conven- 
tional reasons or reason-suggesting epithets tend to gather round the 
recognized imperatives, just as etiological myths gather round the ritual 
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observances of nearly all peoples. But there is as little ground for 
assuming the reasons to be the real source and effective motive of the ap- 
probations they reenforce as for assuming the myths to be the source of 
the rites they ostensibly explain. The acceptance of the reasons is often 
itself simply a part of the custom, and nowise proves that the influence 
of custom is not the determining influence in the formation of the judg- 
ment. 

To conclude, then : Sharp seems to me to have failed to justify his 
more sweeping negations of the custom theory. But against the excesses 
of that theory he has supplied a valuable corrective. In the group 
examined he has shown, not at all the absence of the custom factor, but 
undoubtedly the presence, under certain conditions, of other factors in the 
moral judgments of the natural man. And he has rightly pointed out an 
intrinsic probability — too little heeded by some writers on the omnipotence 
of custom — that at all stages of culture, especially when new situations 
or casuistical embarrassments have arisen, there has been a play of the 
individual's practical judgment and personal sympathies, supplementing 
custom, occasionally overriding it, and often gradually transforming it. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

The University op Missouri. 

Systematische Philosophic W. Dilthey, A. Riehl, W. Wundt, W. 

Ostwald, H. Ebbinghaus, R. Eucken, Fr. Paulsen, W. Munch, Th. 

Lipps. Die Cultur der Gegenwart, I., 6. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 

Teubner. 1907. Pp. viii + 432. 

It is very difficult for a reviewer to do justice to a work of this 
kind. A summary that would be of any value would be too long to find a 
place in any periodical. The articles, too, because of their popular 
appeal are either so far free from controversial or uncertain statements, 
or are so privileged by the fact that they are intended to be popular, 
that criticism could only be offered as to the wisdom of including or 
excluding matter — a form of criticism that is bound to move on un- 
certain ground. 

One can not accuse the editor of favoring any one school, for the 
more controversial general problems are treated three times over by men 
of different schools under titles that are apparently very different, but 
which really give opportunity for discussion of the same matter. Dilthey, 
Wundt, and Paulsen, each has a chance to outline his system of meta- 
physics. Dilthey under the title "The Nature of Philosophy," Wundt 
in an article entitled "Metaphysics," and Paulsen under the head of 
" The Future of Philosophy." Ostwald's " Naturphilosophie " arrives 
at conclusions on common matters that are characteristically different 
from those of Wundt and Dilthey. Each sees the end of his discipline 
in the development of a Weltanschauung, and each recognizes the close 
relation between science and philosophy or metaphysics. Ostwald would 
extend science to cover the problems of metaphysics, while the two other 
philosophers would subordinate science to philosophy, and coordinate its 



